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soil, insect and fungoid pests, the size of farms, 
and the use of machinery, etc. 

The last section of the book deals with the 
different wheat-producing countries. Australia 
is described first, then the Argentine, and next 
the United States, which has a larger wheat pro¬ 
duction than any other country in the world; then 
follows an account of Canada, finally of the Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic wheat-producing countries. 

The illustrations are well chosen and add con¬ 
siderably to the value of the book. Altogether 
it makes a very interesting volume, which we put 
down with the feeling that the authors have done 
their work well and produced something that will 
be of much value to teachers. E. J. R. 

Post-Mortem Methods. By Prof. J. Martin 
Beattie. Pp. viii + 231. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1915.) Price xos. 6 d. net. 

It is now generally recognised that the diagnosis 
and scientific treatment of disease must be based 
on a sound knowledge of the abnormal conditions 
present in the various organs and tissues in cases 
of disease. 

Such knowledge can only be obtained in the 
post-mortem room, and it is very important that 
the examinations should be conducted system¬ 
atically and by some routine method of procedure. 
The object of the author of this book has been to 
set out a definite method of procedure, and such 
modifications of this procedure which may be 
demanded by special circumstances. We think 
that Prof. Beattie has successfully accomplished 
these aims; the book is thoroughly practical with¬ 
out being too full of detail, and the scheme of 
examination suggested is a sound one. A chap¬ 
ter is included on post-mortem examination for 
medico-legal purposes, and another on the exam¬ 
inations required in the various diseases; in this 
reference is made to the principal tropical maladies. 
Finally, in an appendix a summary is given of the 
methods employed for the preparation of museum 
specimens, the preparation of tissues and sections 
for microscopical examination, and of bacteriologi¬ 
cal culture media and stains. The book is illus¬ 
trated with eight half-tone plates and some figures 
in the text. R. T. H. 

The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. Com¬ 
piled from official sources. Pp. viii + 351. 
(London: Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd., 1915.) 
Price ys. 6 d. net. 

This thirty-second issue of a very useful annual 
work of reference will be welcomed by many 
workers in science. We notice the inclusion of 
several new societies, and these additions serve 
to increase the value of the year-book. The 
particulars given about the British Association 
run to some eighteen pages, but they refer to the 
Australian meeting of August, 1914, no account 
of the proceedings of the Manchester meeting 
last September being included, though the par¬ 
ticulars have long been available. The volume 
deserves a place among the reference books in 
every scientific library. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications .] 

The Liesegang Phenomenon and Concretionary 
Structure in Rocks. 

The curious formations illustrated were produced 
during some experiments made to support a sugges¬ 
tion that the Liesegang phenomenon might be attri¬ 
buted to adsorption (Science Progress, x., 369, 1916). 
The tubes contained 15 c.e. of 1 per cent, agar gel, in 
which small quantities of either liver of sulphur or 
manganese _ sulphate had been dissolved, and were 
treated with 10 c.c. of a standard solution of the other 
reagent. Particularly in the case of the gels contain¬ 
ing the polysulphides, the resulting stratification 
differed from that hitherto observed, in that many of 
the zones were separated into a number of concre¬ 
tions, which in some instances were joined by rods to 
those of the succeeding zone. The concretions were 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

all sharply defined; the indistinctness of Fig. 2 is due 
to their being imbedded in the gel. The peculiar 
structure may be due to the presence in the gel of 

9inall nuclei in the shape of deposited sulphur, 

or possibly to the composite character of one 

of the solutes. The separate spheroids, once started, 
would grow by adsorption in the same way as the 
solid strata. To determine the exact conditions of 

their formation requires further investigation, but it 
should be possible to repeat the experiment with the 
carbonates of calcium and magnesium. 

The structures appear closely to resemble the con 
oretionary limestones described by Sedgwick (Trans. 
Geol. Soc. (2), iii., 1835), Garwood ( Geol. Mag., 
(3), viii., 1891), Abbott (Q. J.. Geol. Soc., lix.,. 1903), 
and others. Indeed, certain specimens, which Mr. 
Abbott kindly showed me, appeared identical in detail 
with the formation of Fig. 3. To one who is not a 
geologist it is difficult, at first sight, to refuse the 
conclusion that similar causes have been at work in 
each case. Silicic acid gels are known to occur in 
nature. A gel may contain as little as 1 per cent, of 
silica. Should solutions of calcium and magnesium 
salts come into contact with a dilute silicic acid gel, 
containing alkali carbonates, under the proper condi- 
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tions, it seems probable that such calcareous forma¬ 
tions, beneath a stratified layer, would result. The 
solutes in the gel and in the water might, of course, 
be interchanged. Since the limestone would be denser 
than the gel, the proportion of silica contained in the 
formations would be reduced to a very small figure. 
The unaffected gel would shrink by loss of water with 
time, and might eventually be washed away by the 
action of water containing alkali carbonates in which 
hydrated amorphous silica is readily soluble. 

The zonal structure of some of the concretions them¬ 
selves might be ascribed to the effect of different rates 
of adsorption of the mixed solutes in the gel. In the 
layer immediately surrounding the growing concretion 
one of the solutes would be exhausted first, allowing 
the deposition of pure carbonate. By the time the 
second solute had been completely extracted from the 
envelope, the precipitation of the first might have 
recommenced, and so on. The effect of the adsorp¬ 
tion on the concentrations of the solutes would be felt 
at some distance from the adsorbing centres; so that 
different spheroids might be formed in regions of 
different concentration. Moreover, the concentrations 
of the solutes would gradually decrease as precipita¬ 
tion proceeded. This would account for the varying 
composition of the concretions. None of the argu¬ 
ments quoted by Prof. Garwood ( loc. cit.) against the 
stalactitic theory of the origin of these formations 
appears to be incompatible with an adsorption hypo¬ 
thesis. S. C. Bradford. 

The Science Museum, South Kensington, 

London, S.W. March 9. 


International Latin. 

The small band of scientific men who have long 
been convinced that in Latin we have at hand the 
best possible universal language for scientific purposes 
will be gratified to note the matter has recently come 
to the tore in your columns, though the regrettable 
cause be the death of an eminent man. The urgent 
need of an international medium of scientific com¬ 
munication has by now become sufficiently obvious, 
and has led, not only to the advocacy of Esperanto, but 
to the manufacture, mainlv in Germany and by typic¬ 
ally German methods, of yet another “language,” 
understood to be specially aimed at scientific require¬ 
ments. 

It seems desirable to point out some of the advan¬ 
tages of Latin as a latter-day antidote to the curse 
of the Tower of Babel. These may briefly be classi¬ 
fied into the facts : (1) that Latin is to a large extent 
“on the spot”; (2) that it lends itself quite as well 
to the purpose in question as any living tongue; and 
(3) that it is a language, a vehicle of thought and 
style and expression, as distinct from a shorthand 
written in longhand characters. 

(1) Do not let us be influenced by the notion that 
Latin is a stone-dead language. Written and spoken 
it survives to this day in the Roman Catholic world. 
Pharmacy has never given up the use of it. Within 
living memory the debates of the Hungarian Diet 
were held in Tatin, and in many Continental universi¬ 
ties dissertations, scientific and other, were couched 
in Latin, the use of which remains optional even at 
the present time. The flame has indeed died down, 
but there are smouldering embers waiting for the 
whiff that will kindle it anew. 

_ The vitality of Latin stands on a far surer founda¬ 
tion, however, than one or two picturesque survivals. 
Is not a greater or less knowledge of Latin the hall¬ 
mark of every man having some claim to education, 
whatever his nationality? Our traditional school 
system of teaching Latin would no doubt have to be 
modified if readiness in the use of Latin as a medium 
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of communication were .the object aimed at (which at 
present it is not); but even as things are, I venture 
to think that most of us would find the refurbishing 
and readjusting of whatever Latin we learnt at school 
not nearly so difficult as might at first blush be sup¬ 
posed. Knowledge acquired in early youth is a re¬ 
markably tenacious thing. Furthermore, it is impos¬ 
sible for an educated man ever to shake off a certain 
familiarity with Latin, owing to the persistence of 
Latin words and phrases, and of words derived from 
Latin, in everyday language. 

(2) The principal requisite of a language for scien¬ 
tific purposes is that it should be capable of rendering 
a wide range of concepts both clearly and concisely. 
All those modern languages which have been brought 
into the service of science perform the task of accurate 
presentation on the whole adequately. One reason for 
this—possibly the chief reason—is that scientific litera¬ 
ture is thickly larded with words and phrases of common 
international acceptation, and these, we may note, are 
mainly of Latin or Greek origin. They will fall into 
their places with the utmost sweetness when Latin is 
revived. As for conciseness, English, with the sim¬ 
plicity of its inflexions and constructions, perhaps 
bears the palm, but, it may be feared, rather at the 
expense of clearness. The very terseness of English 
often seriously hampers the writer or speaker who 
would avoid ambiguity. Hence the somewhat richer 
grammar of Latin is not really in the nature of a 
defect, and in any case Latin composition makes con¬ 
siderably less demand on the grammatical memory 
than German or Russian. 

Is Latin sufficiently adaptable to modern scientific 
needs? Surely, yes. Repeatedly Latin has risen ad¬ 
mirably to the occasion when applied to a precise and 
highly technical subject; one need only think of Jus¬ 
tinian’s “Code” and Newton’s “Principia.” A great 
number of new terminological vocables would, of 
course, have to be added to the limited Latin of 
classical times, but to assign the proper form, in¬ 
flexions, and connotation to these words would be an 
easy task for an international committee, and would 
incidentally have a most beneficial effect in the direc¬ 
tion of clearing scientific parlance generally. Chem¬ 
istry, it may be mentioned, possesses a ready-made 
Latin terminology, handed on through the centuries 
by the pharmacists. 

(3) The question must be faced whether we want 
an international language, like Latin, or an inter¬ 
national Pidgin, like Volapuk, Esperanto, Ido, etc. 
I plead confidently for the former. A true language 
cannot be made to order; it must be evolved. The 
various well-meant attempts at artificial “ languages,” 
each fully conscious of its predecessors’ infirmities, can 
only be regarded as a succession of experiments— 
tending to what ? We may expect further attempts as 
time goes on, attempts yet more poverty-stricken, yet 
more remote from the least approach to amenity, and 
yet more incapable of expressing anything but bald 
facts. The logical outcome of the series would doubt¬ 
less be something not essentially different from the 
system of algebraical signs, chemical formulas, and 
arithmetical figures, which we already have. 
Language, on the other hand, enables us not only to 
state facts, but to modulate the statements of facts, 
to exchange views, to express personality, and so on. 
Language, moreover, has in itself the power of stimu¬ 
lating understanding and imagination, much as the 
savour of food stimulates its digestion. Science cannot 
dispense with notation, but no more can it dispense 
with language. And if anyone doubts that Latin is 
equal to any modern tongue in these ampler character¬ 
istics of language, let him but read his classics. 

The scientific world, then, may do well to consider 
seriously the revival of Latin as an international 
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